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plant is apt to die.
No tree is even worthy of the name of
bonsai unless it is ten years old in the estimation
of Mr. Uchiyama. Then, if all has gone well,
his critical eye judges the plant for symmetry and
the relative proportion of trunk to root. The
roots must not look too big for the trunk nor the
trunk for the roots. They must appear to really
belong to each other even though the roots have
been cut time and time again. Branches and
leaves are of secondary importance. If perfection
has been achieved, Mr. Uchiyama can imagine he
is fording a stream in a valley or walking in a
forest or some other scene as he looks at a newly
bom bonsai.
Actually, age is not a matter of supreme
importance* It is the appearance of maturity
which counts. This can be faked. Mr. Uchi-
yama explained that plums are especially amen-
able to this hurry-up process. New branches
are added to old rotten ones by making a hole
in the old bough and inserting dirt and the
new branch. Grafting is also resorted to,
Or a fresh new plum branch can be made to
look as old as Methuselah in a year's time by
having its trunk cut in half. ^Thereafter only
the outer bark is watered and kept alive so that